FOUR  CENTURIES 
OF  TREES 
IN  NEWARK 
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Town  seeing  some  trees  spoiled  in  the  streets  by  barking,  or  other- 
wise:  The  Town  hath  agreed  that  no  green  tree  within  the  Town  as 
marked  with  N  shall  be  barked  or  felled,  or  any  otherwise  killed,  under  the 
penalty  of  Ten  Shillings  so  killed. 

Minutes  of  the  Town  Meeting,  February  6,  1676. 


YE  OLD  TOWN  MEETING 


ROM  the  beginning  Newark  has  cherished  her  street  trees. 
The  infant  colony  on  February  6th,  1676,  a  decade  after 
its  founding  in  the  wilderness,  hemmed  in  though  it  was 
by  wild  beasts  and  savage  men,  nevertheless  took  thought 
to  pass  an  ordinance  for  the  protection  of  street  trees.  The  founders 
sowed  the  seed  which  today  before  our  eyes  yields  its  hundred-fold 
harvest  in  a  park-studded  city  and  county.  In  the  last  twenty  years, 
Essex  County,  of  which  Newark  is,  of  course,  the  most  considerable 
factor,  has  spent  ten  million  dollars  for  parks  and  trees. 


The  tree  on  our  front  page  is  the  Shagbark  Hickory,  ninety-five  Clinton  Avenue.  Hickory 
trees  were  planted  all  over  the  country  when  Andrew  Jackson  ran  for  President,  because  he 
was  called  “Old  Hickory.”  This  tree  hailed  the  Eighteenth,  spanned  the  Nineteenth,  and 
continues  its  growth  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  This  booklet  is  issued  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Shade  Tree  Commiss’on  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
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J^LKANA  WATSON — 1784.  “ The  Elms  in  the  parks  were  young 

_  trees  and  rows  of  Lombardy  Poplars  lined  the  streets.  High  Street  was 

a  lovely  country  lane  called  ‘ Lovers'  W alp  with  fields  and  woods  beyond — a 
beautiful  spot  which  drew  admiration  from  all  visitors.” 
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THE  NIGHT  WATCH 


j^*HOMAS  TWINNING,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India,  stopped  in  Newark  in  1798.  “We  came  to  Newark  which 
I  thought  was  one  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest  towns  I  had  ever  seen.  I  told  my 
companions  that  if  I  settled  in  America  I  should  be  induced  to  prefer  that 
spot  to  any  I  had  ever  seen.” 


A  Frenchman  in  the  same  year  characterized  Newark  as  “ One  of  the  finest 
villages  in  America.  It  consists  of  one  very  long  and  broad  street,  the  sides 
of  which  are  planted  thick  with  rows  of  trees,” 
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The  enactment  of  the  Shade  Tree  Statute  in  1893 
gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the  cause  of  trees. 


The  Boudinot  Mansion  on  Park  Place 
L.AFAYETTE  AND  WASHINGTON  WERE  GUESTS  HERE 


HE  policy  of  adorning  our  streets  with  trees  is  not  a  fad 
with  us,  but  a  principle.  We  are  wedded  to  that  principle 
and  divorce  therefrom  is  barred.  We  are  working  for  a 
Newark  adorned  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  with 
stately  trees;  for  a  Newark  of  tree-loving,  tree-fostering,  tree-pro¬ 
tecting  people;  for  a  Newark  noted  for,  and  profiting  by,  its  sound 
judgment  in  tree  matters — its  intelligence  in  the  conservation  of  trees 
and  in  their  planting,  care  and  protection.  Will  you  pledge  yourself 
to  that  “City  Beautiful  ’  platform? 


Shade  Trees  mal(e  a  Pleasant  dtp, 

A  Pleasant  dtp  maizes  for  Pleasant  Homes, 
Pleasant  Homes  mal(e  for  Pleasant  People, 
And  Pleasant  People  mal(e  Life  Pleasant — 
So,  a  rvell-treed  dtp  for  a  Pleasant  Life. 
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A  Block  of  New  Street,  April,  1909. 

The  Shade  Tree  Commission,  established  1904,  has  under  its  care 
sixty-five  thousand  trees.  These  transform  300  miles  of  barren 
streets,  like  the  above,  into  inviting  thoroughfares,  as  shown  below. 


Same  Block  on  New  Street,  1916.  Oriental  Planes. 
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PHOTO  R.  B.  M.  TAYLOR 

MILITARY  PARK  AT  NIGHT 

LABORS  FOR  AND  BY  THE  TREES 

HE  story  the  trees  tell  is  certainly  a  continued  one  all  the  year 
around;  each  chapter  full  of  surprises.  But  every  tree  can  write 
a  better  story  with  boys  and  girls  to  help,  so  let  us  start  this 
Arbor  Day  to  help  the  trees  make  each  chapter  full  of  life,  full 
of  color  and  full  of  beauty  for  this  city  of  ours. 

Chapter  I.  APRIL.  The  roots  are  busy  sending  sap  to  every  part  of  the 
tree.  Leaf  buds  are  opening  and  roots  are  taking  in  food  and  moisture  to 
supply  this  great  sap  circulating  machinery. 

How  We  Can  Help: - Your  city  tree  is  going  to  be  thirsty  and  hungry  most 

of  the  time  unless  you  see  that  there  is  a  large  open  space  around  the  base 
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of  it  to  let  the  rains  in.  Loosen  the  earth  so  that  the  smallest  root  farthest 
down  may  get  its  share.  This  is  as  necessary  to  the  tree  as  daily  washing  for 
the  boy  and  girl.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  out,  the  insects  awake.  Get  ahead 
of  them  before  they  damage  your  tree.  Begin  to  look  for  borers— you  can 
detect  their  presence  by  the  little  heaps  of  sawdust  outside  the  burrow. 

Chapter  II.  MAY.  Watch  the  teams  of  the  moving  vans  and  the  men  so  that 
they  do  not  “bark”  your  tree.  The  builders  and  sidewalk  layers  are  also  more 
active  in  this  month  but  they  will  not  be  so  likely  to  cut  roots  if  you  show 
your  interest.  If  the  leaves  of  your  tree  do  not  come  out  by  the  end  of  May, 
there  is  something  the  matter.  Write  the  Shade  Tree  Commission,  or  tele¬ 
phone  Market  9220. 

Chapter  III.  JUNE.  The  tree  is  in  full  leaf,  drinking  in  sunshine,  all  the 
water  it  can  find,  and  growing  taller  and  broader  every  day.  Many  trees  are  in 
blossom,  which  are  they? 

Our  watchwords  for  this  month  are:  "insect  hunting”  and  “watering."  Catch 
the  caterpillars  and  destroy  the  cocoons.  Pull  the  borers  out  of  their  holes 
with  a  long  wire.  Watch  to  prevent  the  pouring  on  of  salt-water  from  the  ice¬ 
cream  places. 

When  your  school  year  ends,  hold  your  Shade  Tree  Leagues  together  for  the 
summer.  Don’t  forget  that  the  Shade  Tree  Commission  takes  no  vacation,  so 
come  down  to  the  City  Hall  and  let  us  help  you  with  your  League. 

If  ycur  tree  is  an  Elm  or  a  Linden,  the  underside  of  the  leaves  should  be 
thoroughly  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  during  the  first  week  in  June.  Early 
spraying  is  doubly  effective. 

Chapter  IV.  JULY.  Remember  in  this  month  that  the  hot  sun  and  hot  winds 
evaporate  much  water  that  the  trees  need  and  that  the  pavement  carries  off 
much  which  would  otherwise  soak  into  the  sod.  Therefore  in  the  city  you 
must  see  that  your  tree  has  wet  feet  often.  July  4th  is  always  a  reminder  that 
jthe  patriotism  which  lives  for  a  country  is  as  great  as  that  which  dies  for  a 
country.  Let  us  practice  the  patriotism  that  will  help  protect  public  property 
both  in  street  trees  and  parks  on  this  Day  of  Days  as  well  as  every  other  day. 

Chapter  V.  AUGUST.  The  trees  are  in  the  full  tide  of  growth.  Some  have 
perfected  their  fruit,  others  are  putting  on  the  finishing  touches.  Most  won¬ 
derful  of  all,  if  you  will  look  closely,  you  will  see  the  tree  has  actually  begun 
Ito  get  ready  now  those  tight  little  leafbuds  for  next  spring’s  dress  of  green. 
Th  is  is  the  hardest  month  on  your  trees.  Water  them  just  as  often  as  you  can. 
The  tree  will  show  you  thanks  in  a  hundred  ways;  after  a  prolonged  hot  season, 
iget  out  your  garden  hose  and  spray  the  whole  tree  with  water.  It  washes  off 
the  leaves  and  opens  the  pores;  keeps  the  tree  cool  and  prevents  scalding  and 
burning.  If  the  street  cleaner  is  flushing  your  pavement  ask  him  to  send  a 
shower  through  your  tree  branches.  These  hot  August  days  will  bake  the 
earth  at  the  base  of  your  tree.  Keep  it  well  dug  up  and  watered  until  the  end 
'of  September.  Time  for  the  second  brood  of  those  hungry  caterpillars.  Go 
[for  the  cocoons  and  every  creeping,  crawling  member  of  the  new  crop. 

Chapter  VI.  SEPTEMBER.  If  the  leaves  of  your  tree  turn  yellow  and  drop 

early,  the  tree  is  sickly  and  needs  to  be  coddled - plan  to  give  it  a  tonic  by 

digging  in  wood  ashes,  bone  dust  or  well-rotted  manure. 
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Labor  Day.  Guard  the  parks  against  waste  paper  and  the  destruction  of  the 
shrubbery  by  people  who  know  no  better. 

Chapter  VII.  OCTOBER.  The  tree's  active  work  is  nearly  completed.  The 
sap  is  withdrawn  into  the  main  branches  and  trunk,  the  leaves  turn  brilliant 
colors  and  finally  loosen  their  hold.  Buds  are  all  ready  to  weather  the  snows 
and  blows  of  winter.  Our  holiday  this  month  commemmorates  Christopher 
Columbus  who,  in  a  letter  of  February  15th,  1493,  the  first  he  wrote  after  his 
discovery  of  America,  spoke  thus  of  the  trees  of  the  new  continent: 

"The  mountains  of  this  Island  of  San  Domingo  are  most  beautiful  and  covered  with  trees  of  a 
thousand  kinds  of  such  height  that  they  seem  to  reach  the  skies.  Some  were  in  bloom,  others 
bearing  fruit  according  to  their  nature.  There  are  palm  trees  of  six  kinds,  wonderful  in  their 
beautiful  variety.  Trees,  plants  and  fruits  filled  us  with  enthusiasm.” 

Chapter  VIII.  NOVEMBER.  Election  time. Don’t  let  them  tack  signs  on 

your  trees  or  build  fires  near  them.  Did  you  know  that  the  leaves  of  your 
trees  make  the  finest  kind  of  winter  covering  for  your  garden  beds?  Don’t 
let  them  go  up  in  smoke.  Thanksgiving. - Gratitude  for  the  numberless  con¬ 

tributions  the  trees  make  to  our  health,  wealth  and  happiness.  Be  sure  the 
tree  stands  straight  before  the  ground  freezes.  Mulch  the  ground  around  the 
tree.  Cover  it  with  well-rotted  stable  manure  before  frost.  After  the  leaves 
have  fallen  is  the  time  to  spray  for  scale.  The  wire  guard  should  be  high 
enough  to  prevent  horses  chewing  the  bark,  and  not  tight.  Report  all  gas 
leaks  to  the  Gas  Office  and  Shade  Tree  Commission.  November  is  the  last 
month  to  hunt  for  borers. 

Chapter  IX.  DECEMBER.  "All  quiet  along  the  Potomac.”  The  tree  sleeps 
the  sleep  of  the  just  unless  a  warmer  day  makes  it  stir  a  little  in  its  slumber. 
Happy  the  trees  which  'have  a  soft  blanket  of  snow  to  keep  their  roots  warm. 
Spread  a  nice  "mulch,"  comfortable  made  of  well-rotted  stable  manure,  at  the 
base  of  your  tree  before  the  frost  comes.  In  addition  to  the  warmth  the  mulch 
gives,  the  roots  are  being  fed  by  this  rich  plant-food.  This  month  is  a  good 
one  to  prune  trees.  Hail  the  merry  Christmastide  1  "The  mountains  break 
forth  into  singing  and  the  trees  lift  up  their  heads  on  high."  Give  the  birds 
your  Christmas  tree,  hanging  food,  suet  and  bread  upon  it  so  that  they  may 
come  from  time  to  time  for  a  good,  square  meal. 

Chapter  X.  JANUARY,  1918.  A  New  Year’s  Resolution  :  I  will  open  my 
eyes  to  the  beauty  of  the  trees,  and  my  heart  to  the  love  of  them.  I  will  study 
them  and  their  many  uses.  I  will  treasure  a  just  notion  of  their  great  value  to 
my  Street,  my  City,  my  State,  my  Country.  1  here  and  now  enlist  in  their 
servicg;  and  I  will  cherish,  care  for,  protect  and  defend  them. 

Chapter  XI.  FEBRUARY.  The  winter  sleep  of  the  trees  is  nearly  over.  The 
Sugar  Maple  is  stirring  and  sending  her  sap  surging  upward  and  outward,  as  the 
farmers  well  know.  Bring  in  a  few  twigs  from  the  woods,  put  them  in  water 
and  watch  the  leafbuds  unfold.  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Longfellow,  the 
founder,  the  saviour,  and  the  singer,  were  born  in  February.  Let  us  each  com¬ 
memorate  them  by  showing  their  spirit  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  country. 

Chapter  XII.  MARCH.  Get  ready  to  do  your  planting  Arbor  Day,  1918. 
Decide  where  you  would  like  a  tree.  Let  your  neighbors  know  that  it  will 
cost  them  only  $5.00  to  have  a  tree  in  front  of  their  house,  which  the  city  will 
care  for  always  and  replace  if  it  should  not  live. 

February  and  March  are  good  months  for  pruning. 


